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PREFACE. 


Ix the month of September, 1912, I addressed the following letter to the 
Commissioners of the three Provinces into which the Northern Territories of the 
_ Gold Coast Colony were then divided :— 


** Str, 
“ The following passage occurs in Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Mockler-Ferryman’s 
book entitled ‘ British Nigeria ’ (Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1902) :— 


“*Tn addition to this (tattooing) there is the distinctive tribal marking, 
consisting of a certain number and form of gashes, generally on the face, by 
which anyone with a knowledge of the matter can tell at a glance to what 
tribe a man belongs. This marking is done in youth, and the operation must 

| be most painful, since the cuts are deep, and into-them is rubbed some 
colouring matter to render them permanent. A complete list of the tribal 
markings would be of considerable interest, but so far little attention has 
been paid to the subject, and photography fails to reproduce the different 
lines with accuracy. This is the more to be regretted, because the custom 
will probably die out as the tribes become civilized.’ ” 


“In 1905 Captain C. Merrick wrote in his ‘ Hausa Proverbs ’ :— 


*** Tribal marks have not been much studied, and there seems to be very 
little system in their arrangement. Every man carries the name of his 
district on his face, and, in addition, there are all kinds of marks and cuts 
on the limbs and body. These marks are, so to speak, the armorial bearings 





of a tribe, but whether they have any special meaning, or whether there is 
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any reason for the various patterns, it is impossible to say. 


“2. Harly in the year 1908 the Secretary of State transmitted a supply of 
copies of a paper of questions on ethnographical subjects, which had been furnished 
for distribution among the Officials of the British Colonies of West Africa by 
Professor Leo Frobenius, who was then about to conduct a scientific expedition to 
West Africa. 

“ The papers distributed among the Officers serving in the Northern Territories 
appear to have been filled in and forwarded to the Coast Authorities, but unfortunately 


no record of them was kept. 
(7293)r re 
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“3. I forward, herewith, 24 copies, each of outline sketches of a negro head, 
in full-face, profile and back, and of a mouth showing the teeth, and have the honour 
to request that you and the District Commissioners stationed in your Province will 
carefully enface thereon— 


ee 


(1) The various tribal marks of natives living in-your Province. 

“(u) The filing of teeth, if such is done by the natives. 

“(ii) The mode of wearing the hair (in Dagomba, for instance, the head is 
shaved so as to leave a crest of hair running from the front of the head 
to the nape of the neck). 


“4. The meanings of the facial marks should be written on the sheet on which 
they appear, as also the significance, if any, of teeth filing and particular forms of 
hair-dressing where they occur, and it should be stated if the tribal marks are 
identical for male and female ; if not, they should be shown on separate sheets. 


“5. Where tattooing occurs, a rough outline of the body—as large as possible 
within the limits of a sheet of foolscap—should be sketched, and the marks placed 
therein, with careful reference to that part of the body so tattooed. The native 
names of all the above forms of adornment or disfigurement should be stated. 


“6. I would request you to see that the above instructions are carefully carried 
out, and that your reply, together with the results of the investigations of the 
Officers stationed in your Province, reaches me before the end of the year.” 


My colleagues entered with enthusiasm into the work of collecting and 
recording information as to the tribal markings and marks of adornment of the 
natives of their respective Provinces, and were ably supported by their District, 
and Assistant District, Commissioners. The natural misgivings of the then 
suspicious tribes to disclose to “the white man” any information relative to their 
customs were gradually broken down by the exercise of patience and tact, and in 
April, 1914, I had the Commissioners’ Reports before me. By this time many 
changes from one Province to another had occurred among the Administrative 
Staff, in that Officers had been redistributed throughout the Protectorate, and it 
thus happened that some of those who had compiled the original Reports on tribal 
markings found themselves posted to a new Province or District. This enabled me 
to have the Reports checked, and, for that purpose, I returned them to the Provincial 
Commissioners. I am convinced that this has made for greater accuracy than would 
otherwise have been the case, for the native was by this time distinctly more 
communicative, and information that had hitherto been withheld was now forth- 
coming. 

It was not, however, until after the termination of the Great War that I felt 
myself justified in submitting the collection of manuscripts and drawings to the 
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Colonial Office, when it was referred to the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography of the British Museum. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute strongly recommended 
the publication of the manuscripts and drawings, and that I should undertake the 
collating and editing of the various reports. The Gold Coast Government agreed 
to bear the cost of publication and, on my appointment as Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Gambia Colony and Protectorate, I carried with me to Bathurst a 
bulky portfolio of manuscripts, which, to my great regret, remained unopened 
until my return to the Colony this year, when I managed to find time in which 
to study and collate the many and varied manuscripts and drawings that had been 
committed to my charge. 

My grateful thanks are due to the following Officers, whose whole-hearted 
assistance has enabled me to compile what I believe to be an accurate and concise 
account of the tribal and other markings of the natives of the Northern Territories :— 


Southern Province-—Mr. H. C. Branch, Mr. L. Castellain, Captain E. H. Hobart, 
Captain 8. D. Nash, Captain P. H. Short. 


North-Eastern Province-—Dr. G. D’Amico, Mr. H. M. 8S. Berkeley, Captain G. 
Elkan, Dr. C. L. Ievers, Captain 8. D. Nash, Mr. E. O. Rake, the late 
Captain H. W. Wheeler, Captain G. W. F. Wright. 


North-Western Province——Major H. Walker-Leigh, Major B. Moutray-Read, 
Lieut. (now Lieut.-Col., D.S.0.) P. H. Whittall. 


Bathurst, 
Gambia. 


24th June, 1922. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE country now known as “The Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” 
was first effectively occupied in 1897 at a period when the European Powers had 
turned their attention to Africa and were exhibiting the greatest activity in its 
partition. In the following year its Western and Northern Boundaries were fixed 
by convention with France, and, in 1899, the Eastern Boundary by convention 
with Germany. Its area is estimated to be nearly 36,000 square miles, with, 
according to the Census returns of 1921, a population of 530,000. Four Kingdoms, 
those of Dagomba, Mamprussi, Wa, and Gonja, whose Kings, or “ Nas,” held 
nominal sway over a number of small tribal communities (which probably represent 
the aboriginal inhabitants), were, and still are, in existence. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain trustworthy information with regard to the establishment of 
these Kingdoms, for no written records exist, and those that have been handed down 
orally are of a nature so conflicting and legendary as to be of little essistance to the 
ethnologist or historian. 

The Kingdom of Dagomba (or Dagbon) is said to have been founded by one 
Kpogonimbo, son of Tojiye, who lived in the wilds of Malle, an unallocated region 
in Hausaland. Kpogonimbo arrived in Dagomba in the fifteenth century and 
married the daughter of the “ Tindan Na,” or ‘‘ Guardian of the Land,’ who, with 
a number of “ Tindanas,” or Fetish Priests, then ruled the country. 

Kpogonimbo murdered his father-in-law during the celebration of the annual 
“Fetish ’ customs: arrayed himself in the latter’s priestly robes and constituted 
himself supreme ruler. His son Na-gbewa fought his way to Pusuga in the Bawku 
District and there established his authority. He was succeeded by his son Zirili, 
whose reign was but a short one. His three surviving brothers, Tohago, Sitobo and 
Ngmantam, quarrelled over the succession. The two latter combined against 
Tohago, who was driven to Nalerigu, where he founded the Kingdom of Mamprussi. 
Sitobo established himself at Gambaga and later at Nabare near Wale-Wale. His 
son Na-Nyagse, who succeeded him, attacked the Dagombas, whom he conquered, 
and built the town of Ya-Na (the King’s Town), which, owing to the encroachments of 
the Gonjas, was abandoned and a new town built on the present site of Yendi, the 
capital of Dagomba. 

Another version of the foundation of the Mamprussi and Dagomba Kingdoms 
runs as follows :— 

About three centuries ago the invaders migrated, under the leadership of a 
man named Numbu, from Fadan Grumah, because of constant fighting among 
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themselves and with the neighbouring tribes. They travelled south through 
Bawku, without encountering opposition from the inhabitants, who simply moved 
out of their way. Numbu died on his arrival in Mamprussi, and his two sons, 
Sittogo and Bamkullatohogu, settled with their people at Nambullugu near Bagari, 
where they remained for a period. Sittogo’s son, Yagasi, was not content to remain 
in Mamprussi, but gathered the fighting men together and marched south to Diari, 
where he fought and drove out the inhabitants, Bandaris, who settled at Daboya. 
Sittogo followed his son and, after appointing him Chief of the country, returned 
to Mamprussi. The Bandaris made one with the Gonjas and attacked and drove 
Yagasi out of Western Dagomba to Zan, where he rallied his forces and defeated the 
Bandaris and Gonjas, who retired, when he reoccupied Western Dagomba. He 
then extended his power by driving the Konkomba tribe out of the Yendi district, 
where he settled as the first “Na” of Yendi. Although the Dagombas state that 
they drove out the original inhabitants, it is more than probable that the latter 
absorbed the former, for the Dagomba language has no relation to Hausa. The 
ruling classes, however, retained their tribal marks and many of their customs, 
which were probably adopted by the aborigines. 

Comparison would make it appear that Sitobo and Na-Nyagse in the first version 
of the establishment of the Kingdoms of Dagomba and Mamprussi are identical with 
Sittogo and Yagasi in the second, and that the rulers of Dagomba and Mamprussi 
came from a common stock. It was the custom in Dagomba for the drummers 
attached to the various Chiefs to recite the names of the latter’s ancestors twice a 
week, when the proceedings were conducted with a certain amount of ceremony. 
In this way a record was kept of the Kings of Yendi, who are thirty-two in number, 
including the present “Na.” These recitals are now held but twice yearly, and the 
reason given by the natives for abandoning the old semi-weekly custom is that since 
the coming of the white man they have been kept too busy to devote time to such 
matters. 

The Kingdom of Wa is said to have been founded some three hundred years 
ago by Mohammedans who came from the Mendi country, but another legend has 
it that a Gonja King of Yabum sent one of his Chiefs to Wa shortly before the 
arrival of the Mohammedans. Both tales may be true, for the ruling class among the 
Walas profess Mohammedanism, while the natives wear the Gonja tribal marks, 
with the exception of those on the instep. 

The once powerful Kingdom of Gonja is, perhaps, the oldest established in the 
country, and its origin is uncertain. A remote invasion by the Ashantis, when 
an annual tribute of slaves was exacted, was, in all likelihood, the predisposing cause 
of its disintegration, for the Chiefs of Daboya, Bole and Salaga are, to all intents 
and purposes, paramount in their respective jurisdictions, while the “Na” of 
Yabum, elected from among the Gonja Chiefs, and living, with a few retainers, in 


' retirement in a hamlet that was once a large town, is but a pathetic figure-head, 
a4 
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elected by immemorial custom to a dignity which to-day has but little or no 
significance. Daboya became a buffer state between Dagomba and Bole, owing 
to the frequent raids perpetrated by the former on the latter. 

Bole has been at variance with Yabum for many years. The country was over- 
run in 1895 by Samory, the notorious slave-raider, who besieged and captured the 
town of Bole and transformed a thickly populated and smiling countryside into a 
howling wilderness ; abundant evidence of which was still apparent in ruined villages, 
littered with bleached skulls and bones, when I passed through the country in 
1897. 

Salaga, once the centre of the slave traffic for the West Coast of Africa, is the 
capital town of the Kabanya tribe, more commonly known as “ Gonja,” a name 
given to it in bygone times by the Hausa traders. A small tribe called Chumbulu, 
which came from Ashanti some years ago and settled in the south-east corner of 
the district, owe allegiance to the parmount Chief of the Kabanyas, who resides at 
Kpombe near Salaga. A second small tribe of Ashanti origin, which remains 
independent under its own Chief, inhabits the country between the Pru and Volta 
Rivers. 

For administrative purposes the Northern Territories was, until recently, 
divided into the following Provinces :— 


(i) The Southern Province, including Dagomba, Daboya, Gonja and the 
Brong and Chumbulu clans, with Tamale as the Headquarters of the 
Chief and Provincial Commissioners, and District Stations at Bole, Salaga 
and Yeji. 


(ii) The North-Eastern Province, including Mamprussi, Kanjarga, Fra-Fra 
Grunshi, Nankanni or Nankurassi, Kussassi and Busanga, with Pro- 
vincial Headquarters at Gambaga and District Stations at Bawku, 


Zouaragu and Navarro. 


(1) The North-Western Province, including Wa, Grunshi, Dargati and Lobi, 
with Provincial Headquarters at Wa and District Stations at Lorha and 


Tumu. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TRIBAL AND OTHER MARKINGS OF THE NATIVES OF THE 
SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 


I. DaGomBa. 


Tue tribal marks of the Dagomba are of Hausa and Grumah origin, for the 
people appear to have migrated from Grumah, a tribe that, to a large extent, was 
intermixed with the Hausa. It is probable that after the conquest of Dagomba 
the aborigines adopted the tribal markings of their rulers. 

The four facial markings in general use among the Dagomba may be regarded 
as the original cognizances introduced into the country by the invaders, and are as 
follows :-— 


(i) The * Bali” Mark (Fig. 1)—This mark, which consists of a single cut 
extending from the nose across the left cheek, is in general use and may 
be considered a tribal mark, although some of the Dagomba state that it is 
put on children after the first born has died. If such, however, is the 
case there can be very few first-born children surviving, as practically all 
the natives bear this mark. 


(ui) The “ Chisa-ta”’ (Chisa = cut: ta = three) Mark (Fig. 1) consists of three 
fine lmes descending from above either eyebrow across the cheeks to 
just above either side of the mouth, and is undoubtedly tribal and of 
Hausa origin. 


(uit) The Chisa-nahi (chisa = cut: nahi = four) Mark.—A fourth line added 
to the ‘“‘ Chisa-ta’’ mark. The only reason assigned for this extra mark 
is that the wearers have fine broad faces. This demonstrates how 
variable are such tribal markings. 


(iv)—The “ Kallam-Chehilla,” or Grumah Mark (Fig. 2).—A tribal mark in use 
all over Dagomba and consisting of three rows of seven vertical cuts in 
horizontal lines on either temple ; one row on either cheek, and one on 
either side of the mouth. This mark is varied by five lines of thirteen 
cuts on either temple and four similar lines on either cheek (Fig. 3). 

(Fig. 4.) Another variation, the only instance that has been 
discovered in Dagomba of trade markings, consists of five rows of thirteen 
vertical cuts on either side of the face. This mark is worn by all Grumah 
blacksmiths. 


Plate I. 
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(v) The “ Zangwa Cheha,” or Hausa Mark (Fig. 5).—The commonest mark to 
be found in Dagomba, and almost always accompanied by the “ Bali” 
mark. It consists of thirteen lines extending from above either eyebrow 
to the ears and thirteen similar lines down either cheek. These are 
very fine, and have a tendency to disappear when years of maturity 
are reached. These markings are often supplemented by two lines, each 
of eight horizontal cuts on either cheek (Fig. 6). They have no 
meaning and are described as “beauty,” as distinct from tribal, 
markings. 


The custom of marking does not appear to be on the decline, and practically 
all the younger generation bear one or other of the tribal marks. There are, 
however, exceptions. For instance, the Chiefs of Savelugu and Bamyvim, members 
of the royal family of Yendi, and their children, bear no tribal marks. The Chief 
of Karaga, a scion of the royal house, and his children have the “ Bali” and 
“ Zangwa Cheha” markings. No mark now exists to distinguish relationship to 
the royal family, which, it is stated, at one time affected the “ Bali” and “ Chisa- 
ta’? marks until they were adopted by the people to an extent that robbed them of 
their significance as a distinctive badge. No reason for these variations can be 
ascertained, but it is said that if a man who has no such markings dies and his sons 
are marked, the deceased is similarly marked before burial. The markings, with the 
exception of those called “ Bali” and “ Kallam-Chehilla,” consist of very fine 
jines that sometimes disappear or are very difficult to distinguish among the wrinkles 
of old age. These are the same for both sexes, and are applied when the children are 
very young. No particular time of year is set apart for the marking, nor are any 


special ceremonies then observed. Three vertical cuts above either breast tI] 


and four groups of three round the navel mals are put on to ward off 
cali 


Beauty marks are of Hausa origin, and are called “ Akanza.” They are adopted 


sickness. 


by both sexes, but are much more affected by women than by men. They take the 
form of tattooings, of raised scars made by inserting clay in the cuts, and of 
burnings, and are placed on the body above, but never below, the waist. They are 
applied to women of mature age nearly always after marriage, are most diversified, 
and subject to the fancy of the wearer or the ingenuity of the tattooer, who is 
invariably a man. 

Fig. 7 shows one of the commonest forms of beauty markings affected by 
Dagomba girls. The cuts are carried all round the neck. 
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Fig. 8 shows beauty markings to be found on the neck, breast and stomach of Plate II, 


Dagomba women, and Fig. 9 those on the back. Many more markings, very 
symmetrical and incapable of reproduction on paper, are also affected by 
women. 

A single style of dressing the hair is adopted by the males. The head is shaved 
except for a broad ridge of hair running from the forehead over the centre of the 
head to the nape of the neck. This gives the impression of a crest, like that of the 
roan antelope, and is known as “ Bansaraga.” 

Young girls wear a round patch of hair above each ear and a large oblong 
patch from the forehead to the nape of the neck, the rest of the head being shaved. 
This form of headdress is called “‘ Pankasara ” (young girl). Girls of marriageable 
age adopt an elaborate coiffure (known as “ Pambo ”’) of ridges of hair running across 
the head from the forehead to the nape of the neck with partings between. Semi- 
circular patches of hair are allowed to grow over each ear, from the centre of which 
depend plaits hanging over the ears. Old women shave the hair from the forehead 
round the ears and back of the head. The remaining hair is brushed and tied up 
on the top of the head, giving the appearance of a conical cap. This form of hair- 
dressing is called “ Jehebu ” (“‘ I am tired of the world ”’). 

The Dagomba do not file or otherwise injure their teeth. 


II. Gonsa. 


The tribal markings of the Gonja—the most elaborate found in the Northern 
Territories—are shown in Figs. 10 and 10a. They consist of groups of three vertical 
cuts on either cheek, breast, upper and lower arm, flank, thigh, calf, instep, shoulder- 
blade and buttock, with four similar groups of three cuts surrounding the navel, or 
seventy-two cuts in all. These marks, which are applied to children of both sexes 
when they are about two years old, are undoubtedly of primordial origin, and have 
been handed down through the years. They demonstrate that the original Gonja 
tribe was at one time a power in the land. 

The shadowy figure of the “Na” of Yabum, relegated to what is practically 
isolation in a hamlet that was once the capital town of the Gonja kingdom, serves 
but to remind the tribe of its former power. 

On the death of her first three children a Gonja mother dedicates her fourth 
to the god ‘‘ Nzami ’—the creator of the world, to whom all souls go after death— 
and names it “‘ Donkor,” 7.e. the “slave of Nzami.” This is the second, and 
distinguishing, name. Thus a male child born on a Monday is called Kwojo Donkor ; 
a female, Adjua Donkor, the first name in both cases being that of the day of birth. 
Such children are marked by a deep cut running at an angle of 45 degrees from an 
inch below the eye to the cheek bone. A male child is thus marked on the right cheek, 
a female child on the left. But little tattooing of the body is practised. 
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The hair of both males and females is cut short, and is not dressed in any 
particular fashion. The teeth are not filed or otherwise mutilated. 
In the Bole district are found the following clans :— 
(i) The Vagalla residing in Sowma, Jang, Tentilipe, Sawla, Sakpa, Cherebo, 
Degbegu, Debori and Gurupe villages. 
(ii) The Sajaraba, in Wandara, Bonfu, Manfuli, Wulasi and N’Iraso villages. 
(ii) The Choraba, in Suripe, Dakurupe and Kubelma villages. 
(iv) The Noma, in Yipala, Kpongeri, Nyenyeno, Konfusi, Nahara and Kinchin 
villages. | 
(v) The Dumpo, in Kolenso, Boakipe, Buipe, Jinbito and Bomiape villages. 
(vi) The Maru, in Sarabanga and Dakurupe villages. 
The Vagalla clan wear but two cuts on either cheek, and otherwise bear the 
Gonja tribal marks. The third and surviving child is marked with a small cross 


on the night cheek just above the mouth and below the nose, thus, + , or with 


three small cuts on either side of the mouth. The head is shaved, except for one 
circular patch of hair left on the vertex. 

The Safaraba clan wear the Gonja tribal marks. They apply three small 
vertical cuts between the eyebrows, which are said to relieve headache. The 
surviving fourth child is marked by a horizontal cut on the right cheek, which 
becomes of tribal significance as indicative of the clan. As an alternative to this the 
three cuts on either side of the mouth are adopted. The hair is worn as by the 
Vagalla clan. 

The Choraba clan do not wear the Gonja markings, but employ the “ headache ” 
marks, and those used by the Safaraba clan to indicate fourth surviving children. 

Plate IV. Figs. 11, 12 (text) and 13 show tattooings on the breast, back and arms of the 
members of this clan. They are said to have been of “ Fetish” origin, conceived 
to‘avert disaster, but have now but tribal significance, as they are confined to the 
clan. They are raised scars and are known as “ Nuchuli.” 

Three rectangular patchés of hair are left on the vertex and on either side of the 
scalp. 

The Noma clan wear the Gonja tribal mark. The head is shaved except for 
two circular patches of hair, one behind the other, which are left on the scalp. 

The Dumpu clan wear the Gonja tribal marks with the addition of cheek marks, 
which are put on, when the age of puberty is reached, by both sexes. Every adult 
bears this mark, which is said to be of sexual origin, but, by its adoption by the clan, 
has become of tribal significance. The “headache ” mark between the eyebrows 
is also used (Fig. 14). The head is shaved, with the exception of a large circular 
patch of hair left on the vertex. 

The Maru clan is of Mohammedan origin, and it is the proud boast of the Chief 
and Imam at Larabanga that not a single pagan lives in the town. The latter 
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carefully guards an ancient copy of the Koran, bound in several volumes, which is 
stated to have been the property of the Mohammedan founder of Larabanga, who 
arrived there from Mecca many years ago, when he discovered that he had left his 
Koran behind. After many days of prayer and fasting, the Koran was miraculously 
restored to him, and has been carefully guarded and reverenced by succeeding 
Imams ever since. After the performance of a short religious ceremony, I was 
allowed to look at, but not to touch, the volumes, which did not appear to me to be 
of the antiquity ascribed to them. The natives of Larabanga do not indulge in 
tribal or other markings. 

The natives of Daboya, who possess a paramount chief and owe no allegiance to 
Yabum or Bole, are nevertheless Gonja, and wear the Gonja tribal markings. 
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III. Kapanya (Gonga). 


The Salaga district is inhabited by a tribe named Kabanya, but generally known 
as “Gonja.” Their paramount Chief resides at Kpombe, a town situated about 
three miles east of Salaga. Both sexes carry the Gonja tribal marks on the face, 
body and limbs, and these are applied similarly to those of the Bole Gonja. The 
“* Donkor ” mark is also employed. 

Boys and young men shave their heads, except for a circular patch above the 
forehead or at the back of the head. Sometimes both patches are adopted. The 
old men invariably shave the whole head. 

Girls wear three oblong patches of hair, running from the back of the head to 

‘the forehead, and one circular patch over each ear, until they reach the age of about 
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sixteen years, when they let the hair grow and drag it up over the scalp to form a 
sort of ridge down the centre of the head. When they reach the age of from thirty- 
five to forty years they shave the head entirely: The members of this tribe do not 
file or otherwise injure their teeth. 


IV. THe CHuMBULU AND Brone TRIBES. 


A small tribe called Chumbulu, which is said to have migrated from Ashanti, 
and which now owns allegiance to the paramount Chief of the Kabanya, employs 
peculiar facial markings that are quite distinct from those of the country of its 
adoption, and must be considered to be tribal. They consist of ten short vertical 
lines over each eyebrow, eight similar lines in two rows between the eyes and ears, 
and five lines under the eyes, flanked by ca pointed stars (Fig. 15). They are 
worn by both sexes. 

Boys and young men cut their hair in rings and sometimes in tufts all over 
the head. Young girls wear their hair in tufts distributed evenly over the head. 
Old men and women completely shave the head. Filing, or other injury to teeth 
is not practised. 

The Brong tribe, inhabiting the Yeji district, is of Ashanti origin, and has 
no distinctive tribal mark. Both sexes, however, adopt facial marks of adornment 
as fancy dictates, the commonest being a small cross cut over each cheek bone, 


thus :— + 


The tribe employs the “ Donkor 


2? 


mark, but both sexes are marked on the 
right cheek. Children so marked wear a string of beads on a metal bangle round the 
right wrist. 

No special form of dressing the hair is practised, nor are the teeth filed or other- 
wise mutilated. k 
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CuHaAPTerR II. 


TRIBAL AND OTHER MARKINGS OF THE NATIVES OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN PROVINCE. 


I. Mamprusst AND KANJARGA. 


Tue Mamprussi, who inhabit the Gambaga District of the North-Hastern pygte y, 
Province, possess but one tribal mark, which is in universal use by both sexes, on whom 

it is placed at an early age. It consists of a single broad scar running diagonally 

from the bridge of the nose to the left angle of the jaw and is known as “ Tampali ” 

(Fig. 1). 

A Mamprussi not carrying the mark is but rarely seen. The natives of the 
villages under the Mamprussi sub-chief of Wungu wear, in addition to a short 
“Tampali”? mark, three parallel vertical cuts down either cheek, known as 
“ Peasarta ’’ (three marks). The two inner lines are close together, the third farther 
away (Fig. 2). é 

The Mohammedan Mamprussi do not affect the “Tampali” or any other 
marking. There is no special method of wearing the hair, which is generally cut 
very short or entirely shaved. The natives do not indulge in “ beauty ” markings 
or in tooth-filing. 

The Kanjarga natives do not appear to have any distinctive tribal mark of their 
own, but use those of the Dagomba and Mamprussi indiscriminately, with other 
facial marks of adornment. 

The hair is dressed as fancy dictates, and the filing of the four middle upper 
teeth is decreasingly practised. 


ll. Fra-Fra Grunsut, NANKANNI, OR NANKURASSI. 


In the Zouaraju district, inhabited by the Fra-Fra Grunshi, Nankanni or 
Nankurassi tribe, the tribal mark consists of fine parallel scars running in slanting 
directions over the face and sometimes assuming a “herring-bone”’ pattern. This 
marking is very characteristic, but extremely variable. Thus, not only do mem- 
bers of the same section adopt different patterns, but even those of the same family 
may be differently marked, for the old custom of using a distinctive mark for each 
family or section is dying out, and the natives assume such patterns as please them. 
An unmarked native of this tribe is rarely found, and then only when the “ Fetish ” 
has pronounced against the operation. The markings are common to both sexes, 
and are applied between the ages of three to six or seven years. “ Beauty” marks 
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on the face, arms, chest, abdomen and back of the neck are affected by both sexes 
on reaching the age of puberty, and are very variable, and directed solely by the 
taste of the individual concerned. 

Filing of the teeth is uncommon among natives of this district. When done, 
the two middle upper teeth are filed to points. 

Figs. 3 and 3a show the tribal markings of natives of Zouaragu. 

Fig. 4, those worn by natives of Paragu and Tong with the Mamprussi mark 
added as decoration. 

Fig. 5 shows asymmetrical Nankurassi markings found at Zare. 

Fig. 6. Symmetrical markings at Nangodi, with the Mamprussi mark added. 

Fig. 7. Similar markings as adopted at Zouaragu and Bolga-Tanga. 

Fig. 8 depicts ornamental markings superimposed over tribal markings on the 
face of an adult at Zouaragu. : 

Fig. 9 shows a native of Paragu with the Mamprussi tribal mark on the left, 
and two ornamental cuts on the nght, cheek. This combination of marks is very 
rarely seen. 

The following typical facial markings were recorded by Captain 8. D. Nash, 
and are of interest as showing the varieties of design in these methods of ‘ adorn- 
ment ”’ :-— 

Fig. 10. A Sambologu youth. All the marks are light, except the diagonal 
cut on the right cheek. Marks on any part of the body are unusual in this district. 

Fig. 11. A Zoko youth. The heavier small cuts were superimposed on the 
lines to please a woman’s whim. 

Fig. 12. A Zoko youth. These markings are deep and very asymmetrical. 

Fig. 18. The Chief of Bongo’s son. Very thin lines, except the Mamprussi 
tribal mark. 

Fig. 14. A Bongo girl. 

Fig. 15. A Zouaragu youth. The Mamprussi tribal mark on the left cheek 
was placed there by his father. The other markings were added later to please a 
woman. 

Fig. 16. A Zouaragu boy. 

Fig. 17. A Zouaragu youth. The lower diagonal lines meet at the back of the 
neck, and were added to please a woman who refused to marry him until this had 
been done. 

Fig. 18. A Zouaragu youth. The parallel lines from the nose meet behind 
the neck. 

Fig. 19. A Zouaragu girl. The left cheek is left unmarked, except for the 
two deep diagonal lines. 

Fig. 20. A Yoragu boy. 

Fig. 21. A Yoragu youth. The deep cut on the right cheek was placed there on 
the advice of his “ Fetish,” who told him that he would otherwise be unlucky in love. 
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Fig. 22. A Yoragu girl. All marks are deep. 

Fig. 23. A Sheerigu youth. The diagonal lines of cuts on the cheeks meet at 
the back of the neck. 

Fig. 24. A Sheerigu girl. The significance of the curious mark on the left cheek 
was not ascertained. 

Fig. 25. A Sambrunu youth. All the marks are deep. 

Fig. 26. An Inkogo girl. All marks light, except the diagonal cuts on the 
cheeks and the markings from eye to ear. 

Fig. 27. A young girl from Kadari. All the marks are deep. 

Fig. 28. A Namo girl. These marks are light. 

Fig. 29. A Bolgatanga girl. 

Fig. 30. A Bolgatanga girl who was pledged for debt in Mamprussi. She was 
tattooed also on the body. 

The Nab Dam Clan of the Fra-Fra Grunshi tribe, who occupy the North-Eastern 
lands of the Zouaragu District, are addicted to facial markings of which the following 
are a few examples :— 

Fig. 31. A Nangodi boy. All marks deeply cut. 

Fig. 32. A Nangodi boy. All marks deeply cut. 

Fig. 33. A Nangodi girl. All marks lightly cut. 

Fig. 34. A Sekoti boy. Marks deeply cut, except those on forehead. 

Fig. 35. A Sekoti girl. 


Plate VIII. 


Fig. 36. Dugubila, Chief of Sekoti’ The diagonal lines on the cheeks join Plate IX. 


behind the neck. 

Fig. 37. A Zanlerigu boy. The marks radiating from the eyes, as well as the 
Mamprussi mark on the left cheek, are deeply cut. 

Fig. 38. Azuri, Chief of Zanlerigu. 


III. Kussasst, Busanca AND Mosul. 


In the Bawku District are found the Kussassi and the Busanga tribes, with a 
considerable Moshi colony from Upper Senegal and Niger. 

The Kussassi tribe does not appear to possess a tribal mark, although facial 
markings, known as “ Chesa,”’ 7.e. “ cutting,” are in use by both sexes. The Chiefs 
are unable to state the significance of these markings, but say it is an old tribal 
custom that is gradually dying out. Fig. 39 shows the markings in vogue. The 
cuts with which the face is covered are very fine. 

Figs. 40 and 40a (text) depict the front and back views of a more elaborate 
and typical decoration, as used by both sexes, except that the hole below the lower 
lip into which is inserted a piece of stick, a cylindrical bead or a bone ornament, 
and the cuts radiating from the lower lip, are not affected by the men. The lines are 
not clean cuts, but, on close inspection, are found to be of a fine herring-bone pattern. 
The three diagonal lines from the nose are continued round the back of the neck and 
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the “ brace ” lines end at the top of either shoulder. Powdered charcoal is rubbed 
into the cuts to heal them and to make the cicatrices stand out. The ears are 
pierced for the insertion of ear-rings or cylindrical beads. 





rig. 40A.—KUSSASSI. 


Tattooing of the body is practised, but is not now universal, and is a matter of 
taste. The men affect a number of small cuts radiating from the navel, thus: 


as 
i, \\ 


with three parallel lines starting from it and passing completely round the waist, 
like a belt. The women, among whom the custom is more common, are 
decorated with four lines of “ herring-bone”’ pattern around the navel, thus : 


ae 


“a 


No outstanding fashion of dressing the hair is found among this tribe. The 
commonest form of hair-dressing among the men is to shave the head, leaving a 
line of hair about an inch broad running from the forehead to the nape of the neck, 
and a circular patch between it and either ear. Elderly men, especially those who 
are heads of families or of some importance, wear their beards tightly bound from 
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the chin for several inches, leaving the ends loose, which gives the beard the 
appearance of sprouting out from a hollow cylinder. The adult female either shaves 
her head entirely or leaves a circular patch of hair high up on the back centre of the 
skull. This tribe files the four front upper teeth to points according to individual 
fancy, or because ancestors did so, but no other significance attaches to the custom, 
which is gradually falling into disuse. 

The Busanga tribe does not possess a tribal mark, but both sexes ‘ decorate ” 
the face. Fig. 41 shows the pattern adopted called “ Parsi.” The body is not 
infrequently adorned with tattoo marks, but both practices are falling into 
disuse. 

The tribe has adopted no particular fashion in hair-dressng. Both males and 
females have the two upper front teeth filed—sometimes three—but can give no 
explanation as to the significance of the operation, which is called ‘‘ Issawi”’ and is 
fast dying out. 

The Moshi, or Mole, tribe, of which a number have settled in British territory, 


9? 


“ decorate’ their faces with markings that are optional and have no tribal 
significance. 

Fig. 42 shows the form adopted by both sexes known as “ Wee ” or “ Bo-obu.”’ 
The diagonal cut from the nose across the cheek is. called “ Beesimdi,” and appears 
on either one or other side of the face, or on both. Sometimes three lines completely 
encircle the eyes, nose and mouth, when the two inner are joined together by short 
lines running at right angles to them, as in the figure. The Mohammedan Moshi 
do not complete the ellipse, the lines ending on a level with the eyebrows. The 
powdered leaves of a tree called ‘‘ Wilinwega ”’ are used to rub into the cuts. The 
women sometimes have the stomach tattooed. The head is often shaved to leave 
a circular patch of hair on either the right or left side of the head. The two upper 


> 


front teeth are filed ; this operation is termed “ Nyunweriga,” and is practised as 


a rule, but is now without significance. 


IV. Kasen-NANKANA (GRUNSHI). 

The inhabitants of the Navarro District, known as the Kasen-Nankana tribe 
(Grunshi) are said to have had as ancestors a Fra-Fra Grunshi family that settled 
in the district some 250 years ago, under the leadership of one Butta, and by inter- 
marriage with the Kanoyaga (Bura) tribe living in the western, and the Kasena 
(Grunshi) tribe occupying the north-west, portion of the Navarro District, have 
lost their original tribal markings, which are now blended with those of their 
neighbours, while young men frequently adopt the marks in use in the districts 
from which they have taken their wives. In fact, it appears that the tribal mark 
has completely lost its original significance, and that facial markings are now applied 
to both sexes for the purpose of “beautifying” themselves. The women are fond 
of facial and body markings, which latter appear in patterns according to individual 
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taste on their arms, abdomen and legs. The custom of marking the face is, however, 
dying out, for many of the present generation dispense with such markings. 

Apart from the marks made by cutting with knives, superficial markings are 
popular. These are made with sap obtained from the roots of trees, are called 
“ Tangwala,”’ and last for but two or three years. Fig..43 shows facial cuts in 
common use, while Fig. 44 depicts the superficial markings known as “ Tangwala.”’ 
It is seldom, however, that in either case all these markings are found on a single 
individual. 

As a rule, old people of both sexes shave their heads entirely, but some old 
men retain a thin crest of hair running from the forehead to the nape of the neck. 
Young men retain a larger crest, but prefer to shave all round the head, which gives 
their hair the appearance of a smoking-cap. Women are thus shaved periodically. 
Filing the teeth is seldom practised, but*when the operation is performed the four 
upper and lower front teeth are filed to points. 
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CuHaptTer III. 


TRIBAL AND OTHER MARKINGS OF THE NATIVES OF THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCE. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


THe facial markings—tribal and otherwise—of the Wala, Dagarba (miscalled 
Dagarti), Lobi, and Issala Grunshi tribes inhabiting the North-Western Province, 
are extremely complex. Major Moutray-Read, who made a most careful and 
painstaking study of them during two tours of service in that Province, states that 
the markings in vogue are cuts or scratches applied to the face or body with a knife 
for five purposes :— 


(i) To denote the tribe into which an individual is born, or has joined. This 
custom, which originated in the dim past, was undoubtedly intended as 
a means of identification of friend from foe in the never-ending raids and 
faction fights that were waged between tribes, sections, and even 
families. The Mohammedans assert that, since the time of Hagar it 
has been customary for women to wear ear-rings, and that her son 
Ishmael was the first child to be given facial markings. 

Tribal marks are generally, but not exclusively, facial. Their 
application is unaccompanied by any ceremony or initiation. Strangers 
who settle with a tribe may give their children its mark.’ 

(i) As slave marks. These are no longer made, and were used in the slave- 
raiding days for identification and to denote ownership. They appear 
always to have been facial and were usually applied by force. 

(ii) To “ beautify’ or decorate the wearer. These are applied to the face 
and to any, or all, parts of the body. Many such resemble a crude 
tattooing, and, in some instances, charcoal is rubbed into the cuts, to 
make them permanent. 

(iv) To prevent sickness. These are almost invariably applied to the abdomen, 
round the navel, and are in universal use by both sexes. Although in 
no way tribal, Major Read noticed a local similarity among them that 
might lead the investigator to believe that they were originally so 
intended. 

(v) To indicate relationship to the royal family. These were found only 
at Kaleo, a town in Dagarba. They are facial, are worn in addition to 
tribal marks, and are applied to both sexes on reaching the age of 
puberty. No standard measurements exist for any of the above markings. 
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Il. Wa. 

The Wala tribal markings are of Gonja origin and are the same as those affected 
by the Gonja, except that the three cuts on the insteps are not used (vide Figs. 10 
and 10a, Chapter I, IT. Gonja), and are put on soon after birth. They are boldly 
cut so as to show for a lifetime. The gashes round the navel are placed on the child 
when it is seven days old. 

If all the markings are employed the unfortunate infant carries no less than 
sixty-six cuts on its tender face and body when but one week old. It is placed in 
a make-shift cradle filled with cotton lint, and when the operation has been performed 
by a man or woman—but never by the mothers, who are usually overcome with 
orief at the thought of the torture inflicted on their children, although they them- 
selves demand it—it is taken out and washed with soap and water when the bleeding 
is said to cease. | 

The whole of these sets of markings, known as “three cuts,” are not always 
employed ; those on the shoulder-blades, the buttocks and sides over the ribs are 
most commonly dispensed with—the last-mentioned being applied to those more 
nearly connected with the Gonja tribe. The suggestion that the infliction of these 
markings is a cause of infant mortality is regarded with horror and indignation by 
parents. 

To the east of Wa le the two outstanding towns of Bullenga and Mengwe, 
among many villages, where the Wala tribal markings are in evidence—with an 
additional and interesting mark in the form of a small cross put on either cheek-bone 
of children surviving the decease of the two first born. This is found on natives 
carrying no Wala markings and sometimes on those bearing all. Occasionally the 
cross is used with three horizontal cuts over the nipple on either breast, when no 
further markings are made. 

The Wala Mohammedans, although many carry the Wala tribal marks, also 
adopt that of the Wongara tribe. This consists of three bold gashes usually 
spreading from either side of the mouth up to the temples, but these vary con- 
siderably in length and breadth. The men wear, as marks of adornment, three small 
cuts on either side of the mouth, which are known as “ Chjakala.” No body 
markings are used. The women wear a row of four circular marks between the eye 
and ear with two or three others extending down either cheek from that nearest the 
eye. They are placed on a girl by her mother when the former shows signs of 
approaching puberty, and are formed by a number of small incisions made with a 
knife, and charcoal is rubbed into them. In addition, the face and the body above 
the hips is embellished with tattoo markings as fancy dictates. 

Fig. 1 shows a Zaberima slave mark (that of Ali, a slave raider), superimposed 
on the Wala tribal mark. No particular fashion in hair-dressing is recorded, and 
in neither sex are the teeth filed or broken. The women have the ears pierced, but 
not so the men. 
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III. Dacarsa (DaAGcartt). 

Among the Dagarba Tribe, which inhabits an area of the North-Western 
Province lying to the north-east of Wa, there are no distinct or readily recognized 
marks that would at once distinguish the natives as members of that tribe, but 
communal, or sectional, marks are used throughout the District and are extremely 
varied. These markings are not obligatory for members of the communities that 
make up the tribe, for a great number of them remain unmarked. They would, 
appear to be a combination of “tribal ”’ and “ adornment’? marks. Both sexes 
wear the same markings, which are made at harvest time, which is the occasion 
for drinking, feasting and rejoicing. The application of the marks to a boy indicate 
that he is now capable of looking after himself and of making his own farm, and, to 
a girl, that she is of marriageable age. Women are never marked after marriage, 
Mothers have lately adopted the practice of marking their children’s faces, but such 
markings, although they may represent tribal emblems, cannot be considered as 
such because they vary so much in design. Boys cut each other’s facial marks and 
so do girls, but the former do not mark the latter, or vice versa. Both sexes make 
imnumerable small incisions in patterns on the chest and arms, but these have no 
tribal significance. 

All the women have a hole called “ vurunore ” pierced through the upper lip, 
into which a piece of reed, bamboo, bone, cylindrical bead or, what is greatly prized, 
a pencil-shaped piece of quartz is inserted. Both sexes pierce the lobes of the ears, 
with the exception of those living in the towns of Charria, Durimon and their 
dependent villages. 

Children who have trouble in infancy with the umbilical cord are marked 
round the navel. The custom is common among all the tribes in the Province, 
and the marks are applied at any age as a remedy for stomachic complaints and may 
be repeated. 

The hair is dressed according to individual taste. It is not uncommon for old 
men to leave a round patch of hair on one side of the head above the ear. The 
central hair is allowed to grow until it can be plaited, and is usually worn from 6 to 
9 inches long. Others wear a row of these plaits along one or both sides of the 
head, while some shave the head periodically. Cowries and other white shells are 
occasionally attached to the plaits. Beards are also plaited from the point of the chin 
and are frequently twelve inches long, but are not so worn until they have turned grey. 

The teeth are not filed, but in both sexes those between the eyeteeth are chipped 
to points with an instrument somewhat resembling a cold chisel. This operation is 
performed when the facial markings are applied, and repeated if the teeth grow 
afterwards. The practice is optional and is not universally adopted. 

Fig. 2 shows the mark used to distinguish members of the chief’s family in the 
Kaleo District of Southern Dagarba. It was evidently copied from the Wala facial 
‘mark, but no other of the tribal markings are used. 
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Fig. 3 depicts the commoner form of facial markings adopted by the natives 
of the Kaleo District. 

Fig. 4 shows the marks adopted by the men only of the Banko section: and 
Fig. 5 by both sexes in the Sambo, Guri and Dounjang sections. 

The natives of Sankana, which lies to the north-west of the Kaleo District, and 
those of the principal villages of Toppo and Nator-Duli have recently changed their 
facial marks. The Chief of Toppo explained this by stating that marks of recognition 
were not required now that the country was peaceful and safe under British rule, 
but, as the new markings are applied in a manner similar to the old, this explanation 
is obscure. Fig. 6 shows the old marks, Fig. 7 the new. The women make use of the 
new marking and copy the Wala women’s body markings. In this district a cross, 


thus, xX , 1s placed on a level with the ear-hole on either cheek of children whose 


mothers have previously lost two or more. 

Fig. 8 shows the marks adopted by the followers of the town of Nadawle which 
lies to the north of Sankana. The nine small cuts between ear and eye are added 
by the natives of Cheripon and its villages. 

The towns of Daffiama and Bussie and their dependent villages lie to the north- 
east of Nadawle. Here the only marks in use by the natives are three small cuts 
radiating from either corner of the mouth. 

The Issa section lies to the south-east of Bussie, and here again the facial 
markings have been changed. The original were similar to the old Toppo markings 
(Fig. 6), but these have now been replaced by the Daffiama and Bussie mouth 
marks. ‘ 

The towns of Nandaw, Ulu, Sabule and Girapa, with their dependent villages, 
complete the sections of the Dagarba tribe. None of these sections possess tribal 
markings, but both sexes adopt the facial marks that please them. Many appear 
to be copied from the tribal marks in use in other parts of the Northern Territories. 
Body markings of infinite variety of design are elaborated in a series of little 
“nicks ” in the flesh. 

Fig. 9 illustrates various markings applied round the navel as a remedy for 
sickness, as adopted by the natives of sections of the Dagarba tribe, to which reference 


has been made. 


IV. Lost. 


The Anglo-French Convention of 1898, which defined the Black Volta River 
as the western boundary of the Northern Territories, left but a remnant of the 
Lobi tribe in British Territory. It occupies a narrow strip of land along the left 
bank of the river in the north-western portion of the Lorha District of the 


Province. 
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On leaving Dagarba and proceeding north-west towards Lobi proper, a small 
tribe known as the “ Willies” is encountered, among whom two distinctive facial 
markings are in vogue known as “ Pansagala’’ and “ Peirgo ” (Figs. 10 and 11). 

These marks are applied at harvest time, to the accompaniment of feasting and 
merriment. The youths so marked are then permitted to wear a goat- or sheep- 
skin hung down the back from the shoulder, to attend funeral customs, and to make 
their own farms and trade, from the practice of which they were previously debarred. 
The commonest form of hair-dressing in this tribe is to shave all but three circular 
patches of hair, which are left on the head in positions dictated by fancy. I have 
also seen youths who have allowed their hair to grow, and have then bound it into 
cords which hang round their heads to the shoulders and give them the appearance 
of wearing shaggy head-dresses. 

The teeth are treated in a manner similar to that practised in Dagarba, but 
more is chipped away. One man is to be found in every village who performs 
the operation, which is considered to be one of difficulty and to improve the 
appearance. It is done during the dry season. 

A variety of facial markings is to be found among the Lobi proper. Figs. 12 
and 12a show the right and left facial markings in use among the males, who decorate 
the outer arms from the shoulder to the elbow with a herring-bone pattern, thus : 
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The females adopt the markings shown in Fig. 13, together with a common 
pattern of “‘ beauty ” marks applied to the chest and stomach. The facial marks 
are known as “ Pamme,” and are so lightly applied as to cause scarcely any bleeding. 
They show so faintly that it was found impossible to reproduce them until ash 
mixed with water had been applied to the face and allowed to dry, when the markings 
stood out sufficiently distinctly to permit of their being copied with accuracy. 

Fig. 14 represents facial markings called ‘‘ Namuna,”’ as adopted by the natives 
living at Nandom and its surrounding villages, and Fig. 15 by those of Dasima, 
Kokolahu and Gwo, known as “‘ Pamme.”’ 

The Chief of Lorha stated that no facial markings are used by the natives of 
that town, but both here and throughout Lobi country tattooing is generally 
indulged in by both sexes as a sign that puberty has been reached. The men 
prefer to decorate the chest, the women the abdomen. In the latter case three to 
five horizontal rows of small cuts extend across the stomach to the sides and denote 
that the bearer is of marriageable age. Charcoal dust is rubbed into the body 
marks, and has the effect of making the scars permanent. Navel markings are 
seldom employed as a preventive for sickness, but are occasionally used as marks 
of adornment. 
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The commonest form of hair-dressing found among the tribe is to shave all 
round the head, leaving a patch of hair, hke a small cap, on the scalp, but as a rule 
individual fancy is consulted. 

The men pierce the ears, the women the upper and lower lips. Har-rings of brass 
in many shapes are distinctive of the Lob. 

Mutilation was practised by this tribe in the past, when ears and fingers were 
cut off, or a large scar made on the shoulder, for theft. 

Every village possesses a tooth operator, who chips to a point all the upper 
front teeth and sometimes the lower. The operation, which is performed when the 
facial and body markings are applied, 7.e. at the age of puberty, is repeated if the 
teeth grow longer and less than one-third of each tooth is left. 


V. GRUNSHI. 


The Grunshi tribe is divided into five clans: the Issala Grunshi, occupying the 
lands north of Lobi with the principal towns of Golu, Lambussie and Tumu ; east 
of Tumu, the Awuna Grunshi, with the towns of Kassana and Pina; south-west 
of Tumu, the Langamba Grunshi, with the towns of Dasima and Jefisi; south 
of Tumu the Galinbagala Grunshi, with the town of Walembele; and, south of 
Walembele, the Pasala Grunshi, with the towns of Funsi and Du. 

This tribe has a recognized tribal mark, as depicted in Fig. 16; but, because so 
many variations of this occur, it was found necessary to give a description of the 
marks found on the inhabitants of every village in which a Chief resides, the Chiefs 
themselves giving the information. 

No sectional mark has been adopted by any one of the five clans, but, owing to 
constant slave-raiding, slave marks are to be found everywhere. 

Commencing at Lamboussie and Samsa, it is found that the natives of the 
former town do not, as a rule, apply the Grunshi tribal mark to their faces; but 
mothers who have lost the first two children, mark the next on either side of the 
mouth, two cuts being made on a boy’s face, three on a girl’s. 

The Samoa natives make use of the Grunshi tribal marks, and here and throughout 


? 


the district were found the Zaberima tribal marks; now named “ Babatu,” after 
the notorious slave-raider. These marks were put on captive children. 

Fig. 17 shows facial markings put on a slave owned by Babatu. 

Fig. 18, by Aimoru; Fig. 19, by Nagoji; Fig. 20, by Wankwi; and Fig. 21 
by Zinkafa—all head-men under Babatu. 

Fig. 22 depicts marks on a slave owned by Ali, son of Kazari, the slave-raider 
who was succeeded by Babatu. The men indulge in body marks of adornment, but 
not so the women. Navel markings are in use to prevent sickness. The ears and 
upper lip of girls are pierced between the age of ten to twelve years. No special 


form of dressing the hair is reported. The four upper front teeth are generally 
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chipped down to points as in Dagarti. Proceeding east of Zini, no tribal marks 
were found, but marks of adornment were plentiful on both sexes. 

Fig. 23 shows a girl so decorated, and is reproduced because these markings are 
said to be peculiar to Zini. These marks had been applied five days only before they 
were copied, and had nearly healed up. The bearer expressed great satisfaction at 
being the possessor of such beautiful markings. 

Fig. 24 shows peculiar facial markings forcibly placed on a native of Zimi when 
captured in a slave-raid by natives of Watura in French territory. 

Navel markings are in use, and the hair is dressed according to individual taste. 
Two curious forms of hair-dressing were noticed in men. The first wore a beard 
round the jaws and chin, joined to a thin line of hair running over the forehead. The 
rest of the head was shaved. In the second case, the head was shaved, except for 
a double triangular patch of hair on the left side of the head and a single triangular 
patch on the right, the bases of which met on top of the head. The teeth are not 
mutilated. The natives of Dasima and its villages now use no tribal marks. The 
Chief of Dasima stated that in his grandfather’s time the Grunshi tribal mark was 
used, but was discontinued, as it reminded the people of Babatu the slave-raider’s 
frequent incursions, when he invariably marked those whom he captured. The 
men do not affect marks of adornment, which are left to the women, who put them 
on each other as a relaxation from the monotony of guarding the crops against the 
attacks of birds and monkeys before the harvesting. The practice of mutilating 
the teeth, which was once in vogue, has been abandoned. 

The Walembele, Kulufo, Torso and Bowbele natives wear the Grunshi tribal 
marks and no others. Here, too, the people remember the Babatu slave-raids, 
and it is now the exception rather than the rule for fathers to mark their children. 
It is customary, when the Grunshi tribal mark is applied, to add a third cut either 
between or across the tribal mark, if the child’s mother has previously lost two or 
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Adornment marks are popular among the women. Figs. 25 and 25a show 
typical “ beauty ” marks applied to the face of a Walembele girl, whose arms were 
decorated from the shoulder to the wrist by three lines of small and irregular incisions, 


II 


while either shoulder bore this pattern : = ye 
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The women pierce the lobes of the ears and the upper lip, into which cylindrical 





more children, thus : 


beads, or pieces of wood, are inserted, while a popular form of head-dress among 
them consists of a central patch of hair along the scalp flanked by circular patches, 
the rest of the head being shaved. 
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The teeth are not broken or filed in either sex. 

To the south-west of Walembele there lives a small community of mixed 
Dagarba-Issala Grunshi blood, known as the Patuli, which occupies Kudjopere and 
the surrounding villages. Its history is of interest, for, when these investigations 
were made, two very old men were found who recollected that a band of Dagomba 
from Savelugu raided the country some seventy years ago, when its inhabitants fled 
to Wa, and, on their return, adopted the Wala tribal facial marks, 7.e. three broad 
cuts down either cheek. The three small marks on either side of the mouth are also 
worn, but are optional. No other tribal marks are used. 

The men wear no adornment marks on their bodies, but the women cover their 
chests, abdomen, backs and arms with the most diverse patterns. Among the 
most noticeable are the following, which are applied to the chest in groups of three, 
each figure being about two inches square :— 
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Navel markings are used for sickness, but are very lightly scored. The ears and 
upper lips of the females are pierced. 

The hair is dressed according to individual taste, but the Walembele fashion 
predominates. 

Neither sex chip or file the teeth. 

To the south of Walembele and east of Kudjopere lie Funsi and its 
dependent villages. Here and at Sawobele a single cut is made on the left cheek 
of a male, and on the right cheek of a female, when about ten days old (Fig. 26). 

This is known as “ Pumpana,” and is clearly of Mamprussi origin. The three 
horizontal scars at the corner of the mouth are made for adornment, and are the 
only marks in use by males. The natives of other villages under the Chief of Funshi 
have the normal Grunshi marks. The women apply adornment marks similar to 
those shown in Figs. 25 and 25a, a variation of which, in conjunction with the Grunshi 
tribal mark, is shown in Figs. 27 and 274. They also pierce the upper lip and the 
ears. The hair is dressed according to individual taste. South of Funsi the 
natives of the villages of Sasibelle and Kundumu wear both the Funsi and Grunshi 
marks. These are applied to children when a month old. Numerous other villages 
follow Kundungu, and their inhabitants wear the common markings, but those of 
Bele in the extreme south-east corner of the Province wear no marks on the face. 
They claim, with the Kundungu, to have migrated from Templuma, once a large 
town but now a mere hamlet. They make no navel markings, nor do their women 


folk bear “ beauty ” marks. 
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The natives of Du, to the east of Funsi, carry the Grunshi tribal mark. 

To the north, the Dolbizan natives carry the normal markings, but those of 
Bugan, to the west of Dolbizan, wear, in addition, two parallel thin lines from the 
bridge of the nose down either cheek, to denote their Kanjarga descent (Fig. 28). 

No tribal marks are worn by the natives of Tumu, Bulla, Kassana, Pina, Kwapo, 
Batiasan, Gwosi and Sekai; and at Golu the female children only bear the tribal 
marks, sometimes with the addition of a third cut. 

The natives of Santigan, who are a blend of the Grunshi and Kanjarga, wear 
the marks of both tribes. The hair is dressed according to taste and the teeth are 
left untouched. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRIBAL MARKINGS. 


Tue late Major J. Marlow, Commandant of the Northern Territories Constabulary, 
had exceptional opportunities for the collection of facial markings from among the 
recruits who presented themselves from all parts of the country for enlistment in 
the Force, and I approached him with the request that he should obtain for me as 
many sketches as possible of tribal or other markings found on his men. The 
following, which may be of interest as giving an idea of the diversity of tribal marks 
in use among the natives of West Africa inhabiting the country to the north and 
east of the Northern Territories, were submitted by the late Major Marlow, and 
were afterwards checked by Captain H. Dale-Glossop, then Assistant Commandant 
of the Northern Territories Constabulary. Beyond the markings but little additional 
information was obtained from the men examined. 

Fig. 1. A Bakashina (Hausa) tribesman. Eleven cuts extending from the 
forehead down either cheek. Seven small vertical cuts over either eyebrow. The 
teeth are not filed. 

Fig. 2. A Bogobire (Hausa) tribesman. Six vertical cuts between eyes and 
ears; six lighter cuts below them down the cheek to sides of mouth. Teeth 
untouched. 

Fig. 3. A Chakosi tribesman. This tribe lives to the east of the Mamprussi 
tribe, to which it is closely related. 

The three small marks radiating from either corner of the mouth are said to 
indicate that the wearer is of Mohammedan extraction. Three vertical cuts down 
either cheek are said to identify the wearers as “ soldiers’ of the tribe. The teeth 
are not filed. . 

Fig. 4. A Fra-Fra of the Tong District. Sixteen cuts above each eyebrow. 
Nine arrow-head shaped cuts from eyes to ears; nine curved cuts from these to 
either side of mouth. The two front upper teeth are filed so as to leave a triangular- 
shaped aperture in the centre. 

Fig. 5. A Fulani from Sokoto. Two small marks close to either ear, denoting 
that the bearer is the descendant of slaves. The teeth are untouched. 

Fig. 6. AGrumah tribesman. Nine light cuts on either cheek. The teeth are 
rarely filed. 

Fig. 7. A Kampala native. Only the inhabitants of Kampala and Kibelli 
towns wear these marks, which consist of two lines of nicks from the forehead to the eye- 
brows and three similar lines extending from the eyes to the ears and from the nostrils 
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to the lower jaws. A single vertical deep cut between the eyebrows and two similar 
cuts on the right cheek. All visible teeth on the upper jaw are often filed to points. 

Fig. 8. A Kanjarga (Tchundemi) native. Three deep gashes—two parallel : 
one crossing them—on either cheek. The herring-bone pattern between eyes and 
ears are placed on the first surviving child. The four upper middle teeth are filed 
to points. 

Fig. 9. A Kanjarga (Gbadamblisi) native. Three deep and wide cuts down 
either cheek from the eyebrows. Two heavy parallel cuts on right cheek ; two crossed 
on left. These show that the wearer is not a full-blooded Kanjarga, but is under 
obligation to fight for the tribe. The filing of teeth is seldom practised. 

Fig. 10. A Kipalsi tribesman. The general tribal mark as used by Kipalsi 
living on the borders of the Moshi country are the three long marks placed on either 
side of the face. The eighteen nicks across the brow and the two diagonal lines on 
the cheeks are additional. Teeth-filing seldom practised. 

Fig. 11. A Kipalsi tribesman, wearing additional “ Zabarima’’ marks, 
indicating that he is a slave, or a descendant of a slave, of Babatu the raider. 

Fig. 12. A Moshi of Wagadu, Upper Senegal and Niger. The forehead marks 
indicate that previous children by the same mother have died. Two upper front 
teeth filed to leave a triangular aperture. : 

Fig. 13. A Wongara of Kpon. Three cuts radiating upwards from either side 
of mouth. Teeth left unfiled. 

Fig. 14. A Zabarima native. Purely tribal marks consisting of three lines of 
nicks down either side of face, some of them in line nearest the eyes being crossed. 
Teeth left unfiled. 
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